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citizen in the Kingdom explains the almost unanimous acclamation it All 
has received. For many years now the Popes have been proposing § Chris 
a new way of life that will bring security for low as well as high. over 


The Christian will naturally wonder whether the high ideal of Se- § very 
curity can be reached by a single economist without reference to the § whet 
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There are other ideals of security, where a man’s will is en- 
couraged to act freely for good things so that barriers can safely be 
thrown down rather than multiplied. This sort of security comes 
piaarily from a thorough education. A strengthening of the per- 
son himself is required; and commentators of the Report have al- 
ready pointed out that its success depends on psychological factors. 
Amerely secular education that informs the mind of facts and figures 
will not suffice, but vnly an education which draws the soul of man 
to love the Good for its own sake. And the Good in itself is God, 
the God whose Son was born into human society nineteen and a half 
centuries ago. Naturally the Christian turns to his religion as the 
only basis upon which true security can be built, for that alone can 
stabilise the will in the Good. 

In all matters where religion meets society great care is demanded 
in formulating the truth, particularly in these days when principles 
have been obscured. The right of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to speak officially on social matters has been attacked in many quar- 
ters—one result of our secularist education. If precision is required 
in the relation of Church and State still more ought the evident 
necessity of reconstruction be met with a clear and detailed know- 
ledge of the nature and extent of ‘ Planning,’ a word which has sud- 
denly become the chief shibboleth of the country. Again, the con- 
tent and validity of Natural Law in a society which is rapidly cast- 
ing off its Christianity should receive the attention of the best philo- 
sophers and theologians of the land. 

All these problems in fact circle round the problem of relating the 
Christian religion to civil society. It is this that makes us hesitate 
over schemes like the Beveridge Report, which seem to be built on 
very unsure foundations. It is this that leads us into serious thought 
when public men attack the Archbishop of Canterbury with the same 
weapon, the ‘political priest’ axe, as Hitler attacks the clergy 
abroad. It is this that makes the future rebuilding of civilisation, 
taken as a whole, seem so like the child's vain activities in the 
nursery. 

We had reason to hope, however, that those who profess to study 
Christian Sociology could illuminate this central problem and thus 
help us to make decisions on the most important issues of the day. 
It was on this assumption that we wrote as we did about Person 
and Soziety in the September (1942) issue of BLACKFRIARS. We pre- 


sumed that the majority of our readers had acquired a working know-_ 


ledge of the fundamental distinction of Individual and Person as 
frequently stated by Fr. Vann in these pages, and by M. Maritain 
in his hooks from The Three Reformers to Scholasticism and Politics, 
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4 BLACKFRIARS 


But we were sadly in error, and we confess it. For D.G.P. in , 
Christendom (December, 1942), a review which claims to be the o 
one of its kind dedicated to Christian Sociology, has attacked th 
very phrases that we had assumed as agreed premises. ‘The jp. 
dividual is for the state, the state for the person,’ is a statemen 
that could mislead those unacquainted with the work of the French 
philosopher and the English Dominican. It has in fact so misled 
D.G.P. that he concludes by challenging the primacy of the personal 
life in the order of grace. Thus he ends his criticism by an attack 
on Fr. Pepler’s statement in our October issue: ‘ Work itself if jt 
is made consciously Christian through devotion to Christ the Worker 
can become creative and religious even though it be the most mono. 
tonous industrial drudgery.’ This, he says, is alchemy not reli. 
gion. He has evidently never heard of the aims and practices of 
the Jocist movement on the Continent nor of the Y.C.W. in England. 
Arguing from authority, then, we say that a writer in a Christian 
Sociological review should have acquainted himself before this with 
M. Maritain’s and Fr. Vann’s writings and with the work of the 
Jocist movement. 

The question is of sovreign importance and no one can judge the 
Reports and Plans of the day in their right setting until he has 
settled this for himself. The issue is : Which is of prime importance, 
the perfection of society or the perfection of the person Is per- 
sonal holiness attainable in any state of society, or can the person 
only reach holiness in and through society? In the latter case in- 
human, and therefore unsocial, work cannot become a means to holi- 
néss, ‘creative and religious,’ and the attempt to turn it into the 
way of the Cross which brings redemption would be alchemy. But 
if a life of union with God can be reached despite the unpromising 
cond tions of society, then inhuman conditions can produce a saint, 
and reciprocally the saint can regenerate society, which is the ideal 
of Catholic Worker movements. 

It all comes back to the distinction between the Person and the 
Individual, which D.G.P. accuses us of turning into a dichotomy, 
while he calls it ‘ a convenient fiction for specific acts of government.’ 
To separate Person and Individual as two different things or to make 
the distinction into one of reason only the justification of which is 
purely pragmatic—a fiction for the convenience of government—both 
these extremes make utter nonsense of the truth. In the first case, 
if it were possible to consider the Person as separate from the Indi- 
vidual, then a man could live an utterly selfish life in all that was 
personal to him. The individual would be the man in the material 
order, his body, his purely physical actions and life in an anima] 
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‘gciety. The ape in man would be the individual which is subordi- 


nate to society, the cog in the wheel of the State. While the really 
human characteristics, the soul and its faculties, separate from the 
ape, would be completely independent, to be served slavishly by every 
ape-in society. Such a self-centred insistence on the person would 
indeed lead to the worst forms of individualism, which our assailant 
regards as ‘ the pernicious assumiption ’ in our pages ‘ that personal 
action is never directed to social order and purpose.’ That way would 
lead to anarchy. 

If on the other hand, with D.G.P., we should make the distinction 
merely a convenient fiction, we are naturally led with the writer to 
identify life of society with life of the person, ‘the person-social 
life,’ the end and completion, apparently, of all our human endea- 
yours. A secular society will thus place the Christian in a valley 
with no exit leading to salvation. ‘'When secular society pursues 
false objectives ’—as in this view it is ultimately bound to do— the 
whole complex of the person-social life is undermined.’ Thus thére 
is nothing for it but to found a Christian social order before you can 
begin to think of personal holiness. ‘ When persons are subjected 
to a talse complex of living they can rarely be more than inco- 
herently and inarticulately aware of their needs as persons (includ- 
ing their need for God)’! Poor Poles, poor Czechs, Yugoslavs, 
Gieeks and Russians—is the diabolical falsity of their present social 
state to deprive them also of heaven! And what of those poor Chris- 
tian slaves in the arenas of imperial Rome! This road leads to 
Hitlerism in Christian vestments. D.G.P. is too much of a Chris- 
tian to follow his reasoning to its logical conclusion. Happily many 
social-minded Christians of to-day are equally saved by the charity 
of their hearts from the results of the muddle of their minds. 
All those who make the Social Question the primary question imply 
that you cannot achieve persona! holiness until society has been 
Christianised. Such an error arises in denying the reality of the 
distinction of individuality and personality in man. 

The distinction certainly requires thought. M. Maritain in one of 
his most recent essays on the subject speaks of ‘ the typical paradox 
cf social life.’ ‘This paradox,’ he continues, ‘is linked to the fact 
that each of us is altogether an individual and altogether a person’ 
(Scholasticism and Politics, chap. I11, The Human Person and So- 
ciety, pp. 71-74). ‘There is no separation or dichotomy here; man is 
not ‘ bisected.’ But the distinction is no pragmatic fiction but a 
reality. The person as such is a totality, a complete whole, while 
as individual he is a part, inferior to the completed whole of society. 
He must indeed work for the common good which rises superior to 
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his private interests, and to that extent he is necessarily implicate 
in society and must live socially. Indeed, having’a social nature that 
is a law of his being. Yet the common good flows back to the map 
as person. ‘ By reason of his destination to the absolute ’—Maritain 
states the matter lucidly—‘ and because he is called upon to fulfil , 
destiny superior to time (in other words, according to the highest 
exigencies of personality as such), the human person, as spiritual 
totality, referring to the transcendent Whole, surpasses all temporal 
societies and is superior to them. And from this point of view (in 
other words, as regards the things that are nut Caesar’ S) it is to the 
perfect achievement of the person and of its supra-temporal aspira- 
tions that society itself and its common good are subordinated, as 
to the end of another order, which transcends them.’ 
We are slanged for making ‘ society and state interchangeable 
terms, a proceeding almost prohibitive of further discussion . . . 
The need for this is shown in the whole tenor of the attack, since 
the only society in which the writer’s remarks could be verified is 
the society of ‘ another order,’ the supernatural society of the Mys- 
tical Body. It is only in and through that society that the person 
can gain his full being, ‘transcending all temporal societies and or- 
ganisations. With this distinction therefore we must make it quite 
clear that we are speaking of temporal society, the city, the state, 
the body politic. This does not, however, imply, as suggested by 
D.G.P. and his like, that by living in the unity of Christ, seeking 
holiness and supernatural communion, a man is withdrawn from this 
other society, has no responsibilities towards it. The Fathers of 
the Desert did, in fact, retreat when they found secular life too foul 
for them to be able to breathe the ‘breath of the Spirit freely. But 
Miss Rosalind Murray, in replying to an attack of the same type 
as D.G.P.’s from Professor Stebbing, has well shown that to love 
God in the true ascetic spirit of otherworldliness in general impells 
the Christian to live a full life in this world in temporal society 
(The Tablet, Dec. 5th, 1942). ‘ For the Christian love of God im- 
plies love of our neighbour; souls are not saved in isolation, but it 
is only through our relation to God that we are able to love our 
neighbour fully, only through being reconciled with God, that we 
become “‘ fit for life on earth’? . .. It is a difference of medium, 
of dimension in which we live on earth and now a different kind of 
iife; a difference in our relation and obligation, not to God only, 
but through him to our neighbour.’ 
We do not, however, sanctify ourselves in order to leaven society. 
The life of grace is primary to the Christian who seeks God above 
all things and thus finds his own personality and as a natural con- 
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sequence is in a better position to bring order into society. Indi- 

yidual, Society, Person, supernatural life, these are all distinct, but: 

they do not exist as separate entities; they represent a hierarchy of © 
yalues, all co-existing and exercising profound influence on one 

another. But first things must come first. 

We have insisted on this primacy of personal holiness because 
uless we are quite clear about the values, the relative importance, 
the interconnection, of these aspects of man and society we shall be 
quite unable to consider as Christians these Plans and Reports like 
that of Sir William Beveridge. We have never assumed, as we are 
accused of assuming, that ‘social thought and action have nothing 
to do with personal holiness’ or vice versa. BLACKFRIARS has never 
been indifferent to the urgency of dealing with social thought and 
action. But the latter will be seriously distorted even by the Chris- 
tian unless the primacy of the person and supernatural life is under- 
stood. The medieval hospitals and benevolent societies were far 
superior to our vast institutions to-day from the personal stand- 
point because they were run by those who found their own sanctifica- 
tion therein, who found Christ himself in the poor and the sick. 
Now the State and its Beveridges provide for all, order may be 
established in our social relations; but the personal element disap- 
pears because the primacy of the person in his union with God is not 
considered worthy of the attention of experts. But ‘man has a 
strictly personal duty to preserve and bring to perfection his material 
and spiritual life and so attain that religious and moral purpose 
which God has assigned to all men. This is the supreme norm which 
he has set for their action, and always and in every case, and before 
all other duties, it retains its strictly binding force. Consequently 
to protect the intangible sphere of man’s personal rights and to faci- 
litate the discharge of his duties ought to be the essential task of 
every public authority.’ Pius X11 has celebrated the social encycli- 
cals of his predecessors with such words as these (C.T.S., Wealth, 
Work and Freedom). If this is alchemy and not religion, then it 
would be better to burn the Gospels even before the Social Encycli- 
cals, and to leave the children of the new paganism to continue their 
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THOMISM AND 
‘AFFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE’ 


Ir is probable that the most serious obstacie in the way of; 
rapprochement between Thomism and much ‘ modern thought’ 4 
the widespread misgiving that Thomism ignores or rejects ‘ valu 
perception’ and ‘ value-experience.’ This misgiving is impressiy 
both to the layman and to the professional philosopher. To the lay. 
man, because it is supposed that the embracing of the principles ¢ 
a system so frigidly rational and so rigidly scientific involves a rep. 
diation of the ‘ appreciative,’ ‘ humanistic ’ attitude to life, and with 
it the denial of the validity of one’s most cherished and intimate per. 
sonal experience. To the philosopher, because, in the words of Pro. 
fesscr Pringle-Pattison, ‘At the present time philosophy is carrie 
on more explicitly in terms of value than at any previous time.’ 

That ‘experience,’ ‘value-perception,’ ‘ intuition,’ ‘ instinct; 
‘real’ or ‘ affective’ knowledge—call them what you will—have in 
great measure come to claim the place which of old was ascribed 
to logical reasoning is a commonplace which calls for no proof. Eve 
among those whom the Romanticist revolt from reason has not le 
to an admitted abandonment of logical, hard-headed thinking, ther 
has come about a divorce of ‘experience’ from ‘thought’ whos 
effects can be scarcely less disastrous. ‘ Description’ and ‘ appre 
ciation ’ come to be regarded, not merely as distinct and independent 
ways of approach to the same reality, but as terminating in divers 
realities. Such epistemological dualism leads ultimately to the set 
ting up of two distinct and disparate deities: the God of thought, 
First Mover, Metaphysical Absolute, can no longer be identified with 
the God of ‘ religious experience.’ ‘ My objection to all the meta 
physical approaches to Deity,’ writes Professor Julian Huxley, ‘is 
that the God which they claim to reveal (sic) . . . . has no relation, 
so far as can be observed, with the various Gods or aspects of God 
which humanity in its thousands of millions has actually worshipped.’ 

That we have in recent years seen the beginnings of an intellec- 
tualist reaction may be true enough. ‘But a mere reaction is neces- 
sarily ephemeral; it tends to over-emphasis, and so reacts too far. 
The swing of the pendulum of unprincipled thought does not make 
for the stability of a philosophia perennis. Indeed Von Htigel has 
seen the history of human thought to be one relentless series of 
action and reaction between ‘ intuitive-emotionalism’ and the reign 
of ‘clear transparent thought’ which flourishes in the ‘ cultivated, 
well-drained plains of human science and strict demonstration.’ The 
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nineteenth century flight from Reason to Romance was a not wholly 
unhealthy reaction to the disembodied rationalism of the Aufklarung, 
the false intellectualism of Idealist ‘ objectification’; a sound if ex- 
aggerated protest of maimed human nature against the tyranny of 
q deified function which had become blinded and indifferent to the 
needs it was intended to serve. It was perhaps unfortunate that the 
reaction took for the most part the path of an anti-intellectualist 
and subjectivist romanticism rather than the sounder—if still in- 
adequate—Existentialism of Kierkegaard, (whose influence indeed 
seems still almost negligible in professional philosophical circles in 
this country. 

But an intellectualist philosophy which is content to ignore or 
make light of affective experience is not only doomed to imperman- 
ence, it must forfeit the claim to be either truly intellectualist or 
truly philosophical. If intelligence is to be arbiter it is self-con- 
demned if it must confess itself unable to account for the most vital 
and intimate forms of personal experience. If philosophy is by defi- 
nition a system of universal applicability, if it is to explain to us the 
ultimate reasons of all things to the extent that these are discover- 
able by human powers, it follows that a system which must exclude 
affective knowledge from its purview can make no valid claim to be 
strictly philosophical. We are in no position éver to dispute the 
usurpations of ‘ value-experience’ unless we are in possession of a 
critique of it which will enable us to judge of the validity or in- 
validity of the claims made on its behalf. 

It may be regretted that Newman has occasioned the designation 
of the two modes of knowledge as ‘ notional’ and ‘ real,’ implying 
thereby that ‘notional’ knowledge is in some way wanting in 
reality. But it remains true that affective-experience is the more 
‘real’ to us. ‘The Universal and the Abiding does not move the 
will. ‘What does move it is the Individual and the Evanescent.’ 
The problem of value-perception is too urgent to be ignored, too real 
to be dismissed by ridicule and the all too easy method of a'reductio 
ad absurdum (in which, as likely as not, it will revel) or the stigma 
of ‘ sensualism ’ or ‘ voluntarism.’ 

A philosophy which is to claim the permanent allegiance of the 
human mind, and of the modern mind in particular, must take ac- 
count of the phenomenon of value-experience. But the sole recogni- 
tion of the classical antithesis of ‘conceptual ’ and ‘ affective’ know- 
ledge is sterile except it be an initial step to subsequent synthesis. 
A system of thought which would be accounted complete and final 





1Cf, Maritain; ‘ Reflexions sur 1’Intelligence,’ pp. 92, 104, 124, 
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must be able to explain value-perception, to define its nature, jx 
possibilities and its limitations, and to make precise its function it 
the life of the human spirit. 

Is Thomism able to undertake this task? Has St. Thomas him. 
self made any attempt to do so? At least, is there room in his syn. 
thesis for this method of approach to reality ? Must we conclude tha 
the problem of value-perception cannot be solved on Thomist prin. 
ciples? For if it is true, as Dr. Schiller maintained, that the ‘ dis. 
covery’ of value was an ‘achievement of the nineteenth century ’; jf 
traditional philosophy ‘ has never even expressly considered it’; if, 
furthermore, the problem is insoluble by traditional principles, then it 

seems vain tu present St. Thomas as of any service to minds living 
under the influence of contemporary culture and beset by present. 
day problems. 

The purpose of this modest essay is, in the first place, to show 
by a number of quotations from his writings that St. Thomas was 
quite alive to the existence of an ‘ affective,’ ‘ connatural’ or ‘ ex. 
perimental ’ knowledge distinct from the purely rational process. In 
a further article we shall then attempt an outline of the Thomist 
critique of this cognitio affectiva, and so seek to make more clear 
the main points of agreement or divergence between the Thomist 
and recent treatments of the subject. It is hoped to be able to show 
good reason to believe that Thomism not only can fully account 
for much that has been a chief preoccupation of recent contributions 
to the subject, but is in a position to supply their acknowledged 
deficiencies. 

Our first task, then, must be to establish the fact that the exis- 
tence of an * affective knowledge’ distinct from ‘ rational’ know- 
ledge finds full recognition in the Thomist system, and indeed re- 
ceives frequent mention in the writings of St. Thomas himself. Fr. 
Marin-Sola, O.P., in his illuminating discussion of the function of 
the Christian experience in the evolution of dogma,? has conve- 
niently catalogued the various names by which these two modes of 
knowledge were known to St. Thomas. It may be useful to re- 
produce them here before quoting some actual texts. 

There is first of all a kind of ‘ knowledge’ which St. Thomas 
designates as: (1), per usum rationis (by the employment of rea- 
son); (2), per rationis inquisilionem (by rational inquiry); (3), per 
modum cognitionis (by the method of cognition) ; (4), cognitio specu- 
lativa (speculative cognition) ; (5), per studium et doctrinam (by study 





#* L’Evolution homogéne du Dogme catholique’ (2nd ed.), p. 368, Fribourg, 
1924, : 
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THOMISM AND ‘AFFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE ’ II 


and teaching); (6), scientia argumentativa (knowledge attained by 
way of argumentation—i.e., by logical processes); (7), scientia dis- 
cursiva (discursive knowledge); (8), ex iudicio rationis (by rational 
judgment). 

Clearly distinguished and usually contrasted with these is a 
‘knowledge’ which is (9), affectiva; (10), per connaturalitatem (by 
connaturality) ; (11), per modum inclinationis (by the way of inclina- 


tion) ; (12), per viam voluntatis (by way of the will); (13), notitia ex- 


perimentalis (experiential awareness) ; (14) per modum naturae (by 
the way of nature); (15), per amorem (through love) ; (16), sine dis- 
cursu (without discursus) ; (17), quast ex habitu (as it were arising 
from a habitus); (18), cognitio absoluta et simplex (absolute and 
simple cognition). ’ 

The catalogue is convenient; but it may already be remarked that 
it would be rash to assume that the terms included in the two sets 
are altogether synonymous in St. Thomas’s mind. As will later be 
indicated, there are at least two fcrms of ‘ affective knowledge ’ re- 
cognised by St. Thomas, according as the ‘ affect ’ which conditions 
the knowledge is a habitus or an act—quite apart from the further 
differentiation which arises from the differentiation of the classes 
of objects. It may further be added that some of the terms in the 
second set, while they include, are by no means confined to ‘ affec- 
tive’ knowledge. Notitia experimentalis (to which we might add 
perceptio; cf. I. Ixxxvii, 1 and 2, De Ver. x, 8 and 9), knowledge 
sine discursu. absoluta et simplex, and even ex habitu may be applied 
to certain acts of the intellect which are in no sense ‘ affective.’ 

To the second set of terms Fr. Marin Sola adds those which, in 
St. Thomas’s writings, are applied solely to the soul’s affective know- 
ledge of God : (19) per deiformem contemplationem (by Godlike con- 
templation—i.e. by an apperception of the soul rendered Godlike by 
grace); (20), per affinitatem ad divina (through [the soul’s] affinity 
to Divine Things); (21), per contactum (by contact or touch); (22), 
sicut gustum (after the manner of tasting); (23), per unionem ad 
Deum (through union with God); (24), ex instinctu divino (from 
divine instinct) ; (25), ex intimo sui (from the innermost self) ; (26), ad 
modum primorum principiorum (in the manner of our understanding 
of the axioms of reason—i.e. ‘ intuitively ’*) ; (27), per compassionem 
(by compassion, or sympathy with Divine things). 

2On the place of ‘intuition ’—rightly understood—in the thought of St. 
Thomas, see especially ‘ L’intuition intellectuelle’ by Régis Jolivet, ‘ Revue 
Thomiste,’ 1932, pp. 52 ff. Also H.-D. Simonin, O.P., ibid. pp. 448ff., M. de 
Munnynck, O.P., ‘ The Thomist,’ 1939, pp. 143 ff. It is not of course to be sup- 


posed ‘that the primary ‘ intuition’ of being and of the first principles of reason 
is ‘ affective,’ but that affective knowledge is also, in its own Way, £ intuitive,’ 
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It will already be seen that there is some similarity even of the 
terminology employed by St. Thomas with that of modern writers, 
The significance of his terms will be apparent when we study the 
nature of this cognitio affectiva. 


* * * * % * 


At the very outset of his masterpiece, the Summa Theologica, St, 
Thomas observes that knowledge concerning God may be attained by 
man ia this life in two ways. He is making reply to the objection 
that Theology cannot rightly be termed ‘ Wisdom,’ since Christian 
Wisdom is understood of a ‘ Gift of the Holy Ghost,’ a God-given 
‘instinct’ of the soul, whereas the knowledge of Theology is to 
be acquired by patient study : 


Since judgment [whereby Truth is alone attained—cf. I. xvi, 2] 
belongs to Wisdom, ‘Wisdom’ can be understood in two ways, 
corresponding to the two ways of making a judgment. One can 
judge, in the first place by the method of inclination (per modum 
inclirationis) ; thus he who has the habit of a virtue judges aright 
concerning those things which are to be done in accord with that 
virtue, because he has a certain inclination thereto. Hence it is 
said in the Tenth Book of the Ethics fof Aristotle] that the vir- 
tuous man is a measure and standard of human conduct. Another 
manner [of making judgments] is by the method of cognition 
[alone} (per mcdum cognitionis); thus he who is versed in ethics 
is able to make judgments concerning virtuous acts, although he 
himself may not possess virtue. 

It is therefore the first sort of judgment which belongs to that 
‘ Wisdom’ which is said to be a gift of the Holy Ghost: as it is 
written (I Cor. ii, 13) : ‘ The spiritual man judgeth all things,’ and 
concerning which Denys says: ‘ Hierotheus was taught, not only 
by learning, but by undergoing (patiens) Divine things.’ But the 
second sort of judgmeut belongs to this doctrine insofar as it is to 
be possessed by study’ (I. i, 6 ad 3). 


From this we see that at the beginning of his Summa St. Thomas 
is careful to make precise what method is to be followed in his work 
Ex professo the Summa is to be conducted on purely scientific, logi- 
cal lines (cf. I. i, 8, ‘ Utrum haec scientia sit argumentativa’). The 
use of the affective process is as definitely to be excluded from ‘ ar- 
gumentative’ Theology as it must be from mathematics—though it 
must be considered by it. 

But unlike the object of mathematics, the Object of Divinity is 
lovable. God should be approached affectively. The disclosing of 
the Godhead made to man in Christ is not to be accepted by a ‘ dead 
faith,’ nor to be contemplated merely by a loveless syllogising. The 
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THOMISM AND ‘AFFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE ’ 13: 


Son of God is indeed the Divine Logos. He is nevertheless no sterile 
Concept of the Divine Mind, but the Logos who breathes forth Love 
in the Person of the Holy Ghost. Verbum spirans Amorem : 


The Son is the Word, not any sort of. word, but the Word Who 
breathes forth Loye. Hence Augustine says: ‘The Word we 
speak of is Knowledge with Love.’ It is not therefore with any 
and every {sort of] perfection of the intellect that the Son is ‘ sent.’ 
to us, but by an illumination of the mind which breaks forth with 
the affection of love ... It is significant that Augustine says 
that ‘the Son is sent when he is known and perceived.’ For ‘ per- 
ception’ denotes a certain experimental knowledge. It is this 
which is properly called Wisdgm (Sapientia), as it were a ‘ relish- 
ing knowledge ’ (sapida scientia) (1. xliii, 5 ad 2; cf. Commentary 
on the Sentences, I. "XV, ix, 4 ad 3). 


it is just on account of this ‘ relishing ’ or ‘ tasting’ character of 
Christian Wisdom that St. Thomas sees that it differs so funda- 
mentally from the purely speculative wisdom of the Pagans. ‘ Other 
sciences only enlighten the understanding, tie Sacred Doctrine en- 
lightens the | whole] soul ’ (Commentary on Ep, to Hebrews, chap. v, 
lect. 2). This contrast between philosophical and Christian theologi- 
cal contemplation is elaborated in the De Adh@rendo Deo and in a 
Commentary on Canticies long attributed, though probably falsely, 
to St. Thomas : 


Philosophers make the aim of contemplation to consist in mere 
knowledge. But contemplation as understood by theologians con- 
sists rather in taste (sapore) than in knowing (sapere); it con- 
sists rather in love and in sweetness than in thinking (considera- 
tione). And if it is sometimes found that book-learning (the study 
of letters) is included in this contemplative life, even among theo- 
logians, this is just because we are led by such study to the love 
of God. If therefore anybody study solely in order that he may 
acquire knowledge, let him know that his contemplation is that 
of the philosophers, and not that of the Divines (Commentary on 
Caniticles, chap. i; cf. II] Sent. xxxv, 1, 2, 1). 


Scholastic Theology, as distinguished from ‘ affective’ or mystical 
Theology (in the old sense of the word) is not to be equated with 
the whole of Christian Wisdom. It is the scientific or ‘ argumenta- 
tive’ study of revealed truths. It professedly confines itself to the 
reasoning process. To criticise St. Thomas on the ground that he 
does not approach his subject-matter from the standpoint of value, 
that his approach to Deity as expressed in his theological writings 
is non-mystical and non-experimental, is to criticise him for fidelity 
to his set purpose, and indeed to display an initial misunderstanding 
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of the very fiattife of the scholastic method. ‘Ihe theological writ. 
ings of St. Thomas are precisely an example of those ‘ letters’ where- 
by we are to be led to the love of God. ‘They do not claim to record 
that mystical, experimental penetration into Divine things which is 
brought about by that love. j 

But although it would be unreasonable to criticise St. Thomas 
and his followers on the ground that their method in their scientific 
treatment was non-affective, there would be just ground for com- 
plaint had they neglected to treat of this affective knowledge from 
their own scientific standpoint. We have aiready quoted the passage 
in the First Question of the Summa which goes to show that such 
is not the fact. Elsewhere in the First Part of the Summa he says: 


Knowledge which is possessed thanks to’ grace is twofold : one 
sort is purely speculative . . . the other affective (I. ixvi, 1). 


There are many references to this affective knowledge in the 
Secunda Secundae. 


Correctness of judgment can come about in two ways: in one 
way by the right use of reason, in another way by a certain con- 
naturality with those things concerning which judgment is made. 
Thus, he who has learned Moral Philosophy can, by the research 
of reason, form a right judgment concerning those things which 
beiong to the virtue of chastity. iBut he who has the virtue of 
chastity can judge rightly of those things by reason of a certain 
connaturality with them (Ila Ilae. xlv, 2). 

Knowledge of the Divine Will and Goodness is twofold. One 
is speculative .... The other is affective or experimental, as, for 
example, when one experiences within oneself the taste of the 
Divine sweetness and the delight of the Divine will. ‘Thus Denys 
says of Hierotheus that he learned Divine things on account of 
his sympathy with them (IlaIlae. xcvii, 2 ad 2). 

Knowledge of the truth is twofold. One purely speculative . . . 
The other affective . . . (Ila Ilae. clxii, 3 ad 1). 


St. Thomas often contrasts the naturally-acquired, purely intellec- 
tual ‘habits’ of wisdom, understanding and knowledge, with the 
Divinely-given, affective ‘ habits’ of the same names, which are de- 
pendant on Charity : 


The Wisdom which is a Gift is more excellent than the Wisdom 
which is an intellectual power (virtus), insofar as it attains to 
God more closely by a certain union of the soul with Him (IIa Ilae, 
xlv, 3 ad 1). 


“That which wisdom, the intellectual power (virtus) is to the 
understanding of first principles—because it comprehends them in 
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a certain manner—that is Wisdom the Gift [of the Holy Ghost] to 
Faith, which is the simple awareness of the articles (of the Creed) 
which are the principles of ali Chfistian Wisdom. For the Gift 
of Wisdom proceeds to a certain Godlike (detformem) contempla- 
tion (III. Sent. xxxiv, i, 2). 

God’s knowledge is not discursive or argumentative, but abso- 
lute and simple: similar to it is the knowledge which is a gift 
of the Holy Ghost (1l@ Ila. ix, 1 ad 1). 

The Uncreated Wisdom first of all unites himself to us by the 
gilt of Charity, and so doing reveals those mysteries to us the 
knowledge of which is called infused 'Wisdom. So infused Wis- 
dem is not the cause of Charity, but rather its effect (Ila Ilae. 
xlv, 6 ad 2). 

Wisdom is said to be an intellectual virtus when it proceeds from 
a judgment of the reason. But it is called a Gift when it proceeds 
from a Divine instinct (Ia Ilae. Ixviii, 1 ad 4). 


St. Thomas’s references to the instinctive, affective knowledge of 
God, which is to be attained by supernatural Charity and the instinc- 
tive operations of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, might be multiplied 
indefinitely. They will, however, be of little interest to the philo- 
sopher, except insofar as they show that St. Thomas did al- 
low for such experimental and affective knowledge, at least of a 
supernatural and mystical character. While it is true that St. 
Thomas is mainly preoccupied with this mode of knowledge as ap- 
plied to the order of grace rather than that of nature, where, owing 
to the obscurity of bare Faith and the inaccessibility of the Divine 
Object to our earthly intellectual potentialities, it has a quite peculiar 
value (a matter we will consider more closely in a further article), 
it would be a grave mistake to suppose that he considered: it to exist 
only to the realm of Grace and supernatural Charity. Indeed, we 
have already seen him quote the Ethics of Aristotle as supporting 
his claims for the existence of such affective knowledge, and he not 
seldom speaks of it as existing in the purely natural order. Indeed 
there can be no doubt that he would be prepared to concede with 
Maritain that-de facto, though not de jure, by far the greater num- 
ber of human judgments are of an aifective character (Maritain, op. 
cit., p. 119). , 

As the sense of taste judges of flavours according to its disposi- 
tion, so the mind of man judges of things to be done according 
to its habitual disposition (II@ Ilae. xxiv, 11). 

Some people have certain virtues by reason of a natural disposi- 
tion . . . and consequently have naturally a right judgment (IIs. 
I[ae, xlvii, 15). 
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As man, by the natural light of his mind gives assent to axioms, 
so the virtuous man by means of the habit of virtue has a right 
judgment concerning the things which belong to that virtue (IIs, 
T]ae, ii, 2 ad 2). 

Natural inclinations can be known without the deliberation of 
the reason (Contra Gentiles HI, 38). 

Sometimes the mind of man tends to the truth by a certain 
natural inclination, although he does not see the reason of the 
truth (Commentary on the Physics, I, lect. 10). 


Extensive quotation is always wearisome, and if the quotations 
are isolated and disconnected ones from St. Thomas they are often 
fruitless. They are only really intelligible in their context: when 
they are co-related with all the relevant elements in his synthesis. It 
is this co-relation that we shall attempt to suggest in a further ar- 
ticle, when we shall, after a brief survey of the Thomist theory of 
knowledge in general, examine the nature and differentiations of this 
affective knowledge as he understood them. In this article we have 
thought it sufficient to establish that the existence of such know- 
ledge is fully recognised by him, and occupies an important place in 
his thought. 


VICTOR Wurre, O.P. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN 
BEHAVIOUR 


TuaT branch of the science of psychology, which perhaps is the 
most important branch, Medical Psychology, has without doubt be- 
come a permanent addition to Medicine. 

One Catholic psychiatrist has called this contribution towards the 
Art and Practice of medicine ‘ the other half of medicine,’ and the 
medical faculty would be inclined to endorse this opinion. Most of 
the teaching hospitals have now a special department in charge of a 
psychiatrist who acts as lecturer in psychological medicine as well 
as being consultant to ‘out patients’ for functiona! nervous dis- 
orders. 

Before the war the Institute of Medical Psychology, besides teach- 
ing and training an ever increasing number of doctors who wished 
to specialise in this subject, gave treatment to 14,986 new patients in 
the twenty-one years of its existence. The number of doctors who 
specialise in psychological medicine is now very large, and in this 
war all branches of the services have special psychiatric hospitals, 
where service patients are given treatment. This brief summary of 
the activities of psychological medicine should be sufficient guarantee 
that the medical profession has given an ‘ imprimatur’ to what was 
perhaps considered at one time to be the happy hunting ground for 
cranks, faddists, and even charletans. But there is still in the minds 
of many Catholics, clerical and lay, an hostility and suspicion which 
it is felt is a result of misinformation. Perhaps this attitude is partly 
due to the fact that Catholics consider psychological medicine, in 
theory and practice, synonymous with Freudian psycho-analysis ; 
this attitude can be said to be entirely without foundation in fact. 

Although psychiatrists readily acknowledge a debt of gratitude to 
the genius of Freud for his researches into the psychopathology of 
the human mind, and agree that a basis for diagnosis and therapy is 
founded in part on the result of these researches, comparatively few 
psychiatrists would wish tc call themselves psycho-analysts. Also 
it is true to say that in their methods of therapy or in their general 
technique, few psychiatrists adhere to the tenets of psycho-analysis 
which is very much an enclosed preserve. Access to the fold of 
psychoanalysts is granted only to those who ‘believe without doubt- 
ing the faith and practise of Freud and his disciples,’ and they form 
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a very small community in comparison with the numbers of those 
who practice in psychological medicine. 

The majority of psychiatrists are eclectic, realising that, in ow 
present state of knowledge of mental mechanisms, no particular 
group or school has the right to demand that they hold the key to 
the mystery of the working of the human mind. 

Psychological medicine is still in an empirical stage, but enough 
has been already learnt to demand that the diagnosis, prognosis and 
therapy justifies the position that psychiatry holds in medicine. One 
of the chief difficulties in the minds of Catholics is to reconcile with 
ihe Catholic doctrine of free-will the fundamental assertion that, in 
the diagnosis of any functional disorder (neurosis), the main cause 
may be due to mental mechanisms and processes outside the patient’s 
awareness. This insistance that the conscious behaviour of the pa. 
tient can be motivated and activated by ‘ unconcious activations’ 
would seem to savour of determinism, and thus challenge the respon- 
sibility of human behaviour. If, argues the Catholic, we subscribe 
to this concept, we are perilously near to denying the doctrine of 
sin. To be able to sin, man has to be a free agent, to be able to 
judge the rightness or wrongness of any thought, word or deed in 
the light of reason, thus he is free to make a choice. But if we 
grant the possibility that the Will is not free because an unconscious 
motivation is impairing the power of freedom, how then can man 
be said to be free to choose good or evil? 

This very proper criticism and objection we must try to answer, 
but before we do so let us examine shortly the scientific evidence 
for this assertion. As a simile, a human being’s conscious beha- 
viour can be said to be motivated as a ‘ magnet’ motivates ‘ iron 
shavings’ placed on a surface when the magnets are beneath that 
surface ; the observer may be quite unaware of the hidden magnets. 

For a theory to become a scientific fact, it should be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny, and the strictest observation must be given 
to a veiy large number of instances in which the theory is involyed. 
This procedure musi have the additional advantage of many ob- 
servers, and over a long period of time. These methods can be said 
to have been applied io the concept under discussion. It was in 1895 
that Breuer and Freud published their Siudies in Hysteria, and, al- 
though this publication can be said to be the starting point of scien- 
tific research into the possible causative factors of the neurosis, 
Freud and his companion were working on foundations already laid 
by Janet and Charcot. 

Since that time, psychiatrists in practically all civilised countries 
have been giving Freud’s theories the attentions they richly deserve, 
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and the so-called ‘ shell shocked ’ cases, which arose in the last war, 
gave further opportunity to try and solve the mystery of the genesis 
of functional nervous disorders. 

During the last twenty-five years, thousands of patients among the 
civilian populations have given psychiatrists opportunity for clinical 
observation and research. The findings of these cases have been the 
subject for literature both in scientific journals and numbers of books. 
In this way, psychiatrists of all nations have been able to pool their 
information and exchange views. One can say that no medical ques- 
tion has had so much literature expended on it as this question of 
the genesis of functional nervous disorders. 

The concensus of psychiatric opinion, based as a result on clinical 
observation seems to be that in many cases the genesis of a particular 
form of neurosis has to be sought in the action on conscious beha- 
viour of. unconscious mental mechanisms and processes. The pos- 
sible physical factors must take their place in making a diagnosis, 
but the function of activities within the psyche is considered to be 
the main cause in most of the neuroses, and possible in many of the 
psychoses (insanity). ; 

This is a very brief outline of the universal interest which has 
been aroused, and it can be seen that clinical investigations have 
been in process over a long period of time and with many investiga- 
tors. Now we will discuss briefly some of the data upon which the 
clinicians base their postulates. 

Freud’s discovery was that certain manifestations, such as func- 
tional paralysis, aphasia, conversion-hysteric symptoms, i.e. escap- 
ing from mental conflicts by means of producing the symptoms func- 
tionally and not organically, were due to mental conflicts repressed 
into the unconscious and there forming complexes which could be 
cured by deep hypnosis, and abreaction in consciousness. This has 
been proved to be true by the treatment of hysterics. 

If a super-suggestable subject is hypnotised sufficiently deeply to 
produce a state of unconsciousness as if in sleep, suggestions to per- 


‘form particular actions on waking car be given. When conscious- 


ness has been regained, the subject will feel compelled to carry out 
these suggestions. These experiments demonstrate that a subject’s 
conscious behaviour can be motivated by suggestions of which he 
is completely unaware. The subject has no conscious knowledge of 
what he has been told to do, for he was in a state of deep hypnosis 
when the suggestions were made. 

Again, in the course of reductive mental analysis, which form of 
treatment has been found most beneficial in certain of the neuroses, 
unconscious mechanisms have been discovered, and these have been 
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found to be the chief cause for the patient’s abnormal behaviour. |; 
is the revelation and acceptation at the conscious level: of these up. 
conscious mechanisms which can, in fact do, alleviate if not cure 
the neurosis. This form of treatment is in common use by psychia. 
trists, and the evidence produced by the results surely can be said 
to justify the claim that unconscious mechanisms exist? This claim 
is based on clinical investigation by scientifically-minded clinicians. 

Anxiety states, hysteria, obsessive-compulsive, and other states, 
result in the main from mental conflict, followed by repression, and 
complicated by pathological mental states. Most, or all, of these 
mechanisms are not within the consciousness of the patient, and so 
long as the conflict is not conscious it remains incapable of solution. 
The treatment found most useful for such conditions is reductive 
mental analysis in order that the adjustment to the unconscious con- 
flict can take place at the conscious level. Thus it can be.seen that 
in hysterical manifestations, and the treatment by reductive mental 
analysis of the neurosis, lie some of the proofs for the assertion that 











conscious behaviour can be affected by mental mechanisms outside 
the patient’s awareness. 

The reason, and therefore the will, acting as it does at the con- 
scious level, can be diminished in freedom by pathological states of 
mind, or in certain cases, so far as the particular neurosis is con- 
cerned, completely obstructed. 

Psychological treatment is far from denying freedom of will pre- 
cisely because its concern is to bring what is involuntary, because 
unconscious, into the realm of the conscious and therefore free. In 
other words it is by implication an assertion of free will. The tradi- 
tional text book of Moral Theology deals with what are called hostes 
voluntarii—things which deprive an action of its voluntariness. To 
quote Prummer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, tom. I, tract II, cap, 
II, Art. II, he gives six: ignorance, violence, fear, passion, habit, 
and pathological states of mind—apart from insanity, are given epi- 
lepsy, melancholia, hallucinations, hysteria, etc. 

It is difficult to see, in view of the scientific evidence for patho- 
logical] states depriving an act of its voluntariness, which fact is 
backed up by mora] theology, that there is a casus belli between the 
psychiatrist and the Catholic. An individual is free in all the depart- 
ments of his life except in so far as his freedom of will is impaired, 
partially or totally, by his neurosis or his neuroses. Psychological 
treatment is to free the will from the shackles of the neurosis so that 
he can be a free, integrated and adjusted personality. 


R. A, Howpen, 
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NEUROSIS AND INDUSTRIAL 
CIVILISATION 


Man is a creature rooted in earth and drawing his breath from 
heaven. Apart from the truism that nature itself and every created 
thing comes from God, there is a sense in which we may make a 
legitimate distinction between the origins of man’s bodily and spiri- 
tual parts, regarding the one as from nature, the other from God. 
This union and integration of the corporal and spiritual in one crea- 
fure is man’s unique distinction; and in most cases the normal, 
uninhibited man is emotionally aware of his kinship with the earth 
and with God. Throughout history this feeling of kinship has ex- 
pressed itself in the two activities most perfectly characteristic of 
humanity, namely agriculture and religion. All civilisations have 
tended to approximate to the rural-religious pattern in some form 
or other until the last few centuries in the West and very recently 
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in the Far East. Since the rural-religious life is essentially normal 
to man and satisfies the supreme appetitions of his being, it follows 
that he can only achieve true happiness and integration when his 
relation to nature and God is harmoniously satisfied. It does not, 
of course, follow that rural-religious societies: will be necessarily 
happy or integrated: origina! sin is not so easily overcome; but it 
does follow inexorably that if men apostatise from nature and God 
they will inevitably be unhappy- and disintegrated. 

If contact with either of man’s origins be denied him, a dangerous 
tension is set up in the ego which leads to a neurotic condition. 
Psychologists rightly insist upon the dangers arising from the re- 
pression (not ‘the voluntary sublimation) of any particular instinct ; 
but the repression or denial of an essential part of one’s very being, 
an original appetition prior to and greater than any instinct, must 
be disastrous To be uprooted from the earth-life of which we are 
a vital part, or to be denied access to God by Whom and for Whom 
we are directly created, is to be de-humanised. It may be possible 
to survive the temporary loss of nature providing a vital religious 
life is preserved, for man’s spiritual capacity outruns his feeling for 
nature; even so, such a loss would create an unhealthy tension that 
would ultimately damage religion. But though an urban- religious 
society is possible, a purely naturist civilisation without God is in- 
conceivable, since the absence of religion would stifle the soul in its 
highest sphere. Thus the naturist society advocated by W. H. Hud- 
son, implicitly in all his work but explicitly in A Crystal Age, is un- 






























































22 BLACKFRIARS 
convincing because it does not make sufficient allowance for the cul 
tivation of religion. An urban-religious society may temporarily gy. 
vive : a naturist-secular society could not even begin; nor is there 
any record of such a society. The fact is that an exclusively rug 
or an exclusively religious society is only theoretically possible : jy 
practice the weakening of the one leads to the destruction of the 
other; for the human creature is a unity. As T. S. Eliot has writ 
ten: ‘We may say that religion, as distinguished from moden 
paganism, implies a life in conformity with nature. It may be ob 
served that the natural life and the supernatural life have a confor. 
mity to each other which neither has with the mechanical life.’ 

Modern industrial civilisation is divorced from both nature ané 

God : it is essentially urban and atheistic, and tends to regard man 
as a system of reflexes (indeed it turns him into a system of reflexes) 
which are conditioned by wireless, press,« and cinema. Thus the 
human product of industrial civilisation is denied contact with the 
earth-life and the life of worship: the proletarian neither ploughs 
nor prays: the glories of the countryside and of the house of prayer 
are strangers to him; and since his roots are cut and his breath js 
stifled, his dammed-up energy expresses itself in the explosive fan 
tasies of neurosis. D. H. Lawrence, with all his failings, saw the 
truth when he wrote: ‘We are bleeding at the roots, because we 
are cut off from the earth and sun and stars.’ And a wiser man 
has written: ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself; and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in Thee.’ What hope is there when we 
are not only bleeding at the roots:but sick and restless with an un- 
satisfied longing for the Divine Air by which we breathe? 

In order to make clear the relation of industrial civilisation to 
neurosis, it will help if we accept the usual rough division of the 
neuroses into those of egoistic and those of sexual: manifestation. 
Actually, as Adler has shown, the division is artificial and mislead- 
ing, since all neuroses are basically egoistic, and sexual and sexually- 
related anomalies can be shown to be forms under which our hidden 
egoism masquerades. But it will simplify matters to use the gen- 
erally accepted division here, as externally, at any rate, a distinction 
between the egoistic and sexual neuroses exists. 

The genesis of the conflict of ego and object is metaphysical and 
need not concern us here; but its principal effects are fear and the 
compensations of withdrawal or aggression. Now environmental 
forces play an enormous part in producing situations which threaten 
the ego, and help to disintegrate it. The superficial effects of in- 
dustrialism are obvious—its impersonality, violence and crudity, and 
the fact that by herding men together in masses jt intensifies the 
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struggle for existence. But its subtlest effect is the creation of false 
yalues. An industrial society creates and fosters the false value from 
which our age, more than any in history, is suffering : the false value 


for the cul 
Orarily gy, 
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ively a of anthropocentrism. Divorced from nature and God, man becomes 
ossible ; jg the supreme end and value for man. All forms of totalitarianism— 
ion Of th communist, fascist, capitalist—are anthropocentric; but it is quite a 
has wri. different thing from the old individualistic humanism. Anthropo- 
N modem § centrism is secular humanism after it has become mechanomorphic— 
ay be oh@ the word coined by Gerald Heard to describe thinking of reality in 
4 Confo.§ terms of the machine. Man is the supreme.end ; but man in the mass, 


ife.’ after the pattern of the machine. It follows that if the individual 
cannot always, transcend his egoism even when he believes in God, 


ture and 

rard may} he will inevitably fail to transcend it in the abstraction of mechanical 
reflexes § man. Where nature and God are denied access to the soul, or pushed 
Thus the § into the background, and where man remains the ultimate value- 


With the | object, the result is always neurotic defeat. If this is true, even 
of the old individualistic humanism, it is peculiarly so of industrial 





lough 
é ora anthropocentrism. Mechanised mass-man is an abstraction ; but this 
reath js abstraction, because it exists in the heads of individuals, only applies 
ive fan. to other men: the living concrete emotional reality is still the self. 
saw the § If I regard man as an abstraction, my ego becomes, by contrast, the 
‘use we § supreme concretion; for the attempt to transcend one’s egotism in 
er man | the mass always ends by intensifying its isolation in relation to the 
rts are }} mass and in throwing it back on itself in despair. The futility and 
hen we § utter unlovability of man in the mass, divorced from God, fosters 
an un. § the neurotic conflict in the ego. All the forces of fear and hate are 


let loose, and violent egoists war with each other in a society in 
ion to § which, theoretically, there are no egos at all. Revolutions and wars 
of the | increase, and with vicious circularity, increase insecurity and neu- 
tation, § rosis. 

slead- The sexual group of neuroses, which directly include the perver- 
‘ually- sions, and indirectly various sexually-related anomalies, are almost 
idden {| inseparable from industrial civilisation. Significantly, as one psycho- 
gen- logist has pointed out, the perversions (and, we might add, almost 
ction all neurotic acts) are mechanical in content. | It is obvious, even to 
those who do not accept the Adlerian theory in its entirety, that 
| and disturbances within the ego—insecurity, inferiority, fear, antagon- 
1 the j ism—lead directly to sexual disturbances ; but industrial life not only 
fosters the ezoistic conflict on which the sexual anomalies flourish, 


ental 

aten but also directly encourages aomalous sexuality in itself. Normal 
F in- sexuality is essentially creative. A rural society, close to the crea- 
and tive torces of nature, is rarely other than natural in its sexual life, 


the though its ratio of illegitimates may at times be high. But the sheer 
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emasculé 
machine 


uncreativeness of mechanised industrialism is in direct ratio to the 
artificiality of sexual neurosis. In passing we may note that th 
(relatively small) over-urbanisation of the later Roman Empire talligg 
with the increase of sexual abnormality. Modern industrial soc} pre 
is propertyless; and since personal responsibility is undermined iy inescape 
propertyless societies, the family tends to disintegrate. Freud, jy schievin 
spite of his dreary atheism, regarded the break-up of family life as; the aa 
great evil—the word evil, as he understood it, meaning, of courg, _. 
a harbinger of increased sexual neurosis. All neurotic sexuality (that solute'y 
is, exaggerated or displaced sexuality) tends to batten on discourag.. industri 
ment and disillusionment: it is, as Allers says, a compensation fy = 
the joyless. Now Carl Otten has pointed out that.wherever total. and cre 
tarianism is powerful—chiefly in the dictator countries, but to some pias 
extent in all industrial societies—increased sexual licence is subst °"° 
tuted for decreased political responsibility. ‘The greatest freedom popula 
in th sexual sphere with none at all in the political ’ is the totalitarian But - 
ideal for the masses. Could anything he more conducive to neurosis? care 
Finally, the loss of religion weakens any moral sanctions and higher § *”" e 
values that might canalise the unrestrained libido. Even art, which weligio 
is capable of sublimating neurosis to some extent, is denied expres i. 
sion in modern urban life. and . 
This is not meant to be a picture of what industrial civilisation - 
is like everywhere. The ratio varies; but the tendencies are every: lie © 












where the same. One could add many other industrial incentives wd 

to neurosis: monotony of work, perpetual noise, ugliness of sur ‘hi i. 

roundings, and soon. But the main reasons are given above. Deck 
0! 


The growth of modern industrial civilisation is traceable to the in- 
teractions of the reciprocal attack on the land and on the Faith be 7 
gun in the sixteenth century. Its direct result was the suppression ; 
of the monasteries and the enclosure of land, which in turn led to§ © “4 
the centralisation of wealth and the creation of a dispossessed pro- earth 
letariat. The final upshot of it all was the capitalist system, which, Ages 
battening upon the new mechanical inventions and misusing them | °° 
to its own advantage, flourished upon greed, the sin of the owners, 7 
and hate, the sin of the dispossessed—a terrible example of the re- | ¥O"" 
ciprocal effect of the weakening of morals, the loss of the land, the impe 
decay of faith, and the collapse into neurosis. A third factor in the | "°° 
loss of the iand and the Faith was the abstract-mechdnical way of jt ™ 
thinking that grew up with the new discoveries of science, with the Can 
result that to-day we live in a world in which psychology has emas- | °° 
culated man, physics has dissolved nature, metaphysics has annihi- | 
lated God, and sociology has reduced the living community to an idea 
economic mechanism, Emotionally divorced from the concrete C 
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yalities of nature and God for which he was created, intellectually 
masculated into an unreal world of abstractions and ruled by the 
ipire tallie machine, modern industrial man is doomed to neurosis. 
rial socjen§ Neurosis, like original sin, is as old as man and, in some degree, 
ermined j inescapable ; but there are conditions in which the opportunities of 
Freud, jy achieving normality are generous, and of these the life devoted to 
ly life ag, tte Service of nature and to the worship and understanding of God 
of coure is the fullest and most nearly perfect. And there are conditions ab- 
tality (tha solutely inimical to normality, such as those resulting from modern 
iscourage industrialism. ; it 
sation ff It is true that imperfect or corrupt religion weakens human life 
ver total, aud creates abnormal conditions almost as bad as those produced by 
it to some industrial civilisation. Thus certain types of Hindu religion have 
is subg. @ enervating and sexually devitalising effect upon masses of the 
t freedom § Population, and the result is a superstitious, impoverished peasantry. 
rtalitarign § But the fact that many rural-religious societies have been and are 
neurosis?§ based does not affect the truth that the earth-life and the life of 
nd higher worship are essential to a full human existence. The great rural- 
rt, which § *ligious civilisations of China and India may have been vitiated by 
d expres ignorance and by imperfect ethical systems; but they have endured ; 
and they have endured because they are fundamentally sound. There 
isevery reason to believe that in spite of poverty and superstition, the 
life of the average Chinese or Indian peasant is happier, and (what 
is far mor important than mere happiness) more integrated than that 
of the average European, American or Japanese proletarian—though 
e. this will seem absurd to those who are blinded by the false standards 
> the inf % Cheap comfort and the misleading abstractions of emasculated 
‘aith be. § thought. 
pression § Jf, then, the rural-religious community is the norm of human life, 
1 led tof We Shall expect to find life at its fullest and richest when, to the 
ed pro- earth-life is added the religion of Christ. On the whole, the Middle 
which, | Ages were perhaps the nearest approximation to the ideal human 
g them} Society ever reached—not if judged from the false and absurd stand- 
owners, point of absolute perfection, but from the realistic standpoint of a 
the re. | World of universal sin and suffering. Of course there were gross 
nd, the | imperfections and anomalies ; but that is not the question. The ques- 
tion is: was medieval life more integrated than modern life. And 
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vay dl it may be that some indication of the answer can be found in The 

ith the | Canterbury Pilgrims and the facade of Wells cathedral. Somewhere 
emas. § Of other, Professor Whitehead, a doyen of modern philosophers, cer- 

annihj- | tainly a thinker suffering from no illusions, has said that the Cluniac 
to an | ideal is the nearest approach to social perfection. 


ncrete One is: not advocating a complete return to nature—a kind of uni- 
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versal rural-monasticism without the celibacy : such a state of affaiy ionalistic 
is impossible. There will always be towns, and probably a gogfieeds and 
deal of mechanisation; and there will always be exceptional groypmather to8' 
and individuals who have no love of nature or understanding of tyfpuld prov’ 
deeper issues of religion. But unless a Christian rural-religious give guida! 
ciety becomes once more the norm of Western civilisation there yffpre, PP 
little hope for the future. It is, surely, a matter of common sengppointme! 
that man cannot be happy or integrated apart from the earth apfphis reque 
from God, since he originates from them and is akin to them. wenty lay 
The future, as always, is unpredictable. No one can hope to knoylgad after ! 
what the upshot of this war will be; but among many possibilitigfecepted 2 
one is that industrial civilisation may be in progress of slowly smashiihe basis | 
ing itself up out of its own contradictions, and that after a new darfyblic int 
age a new medievalism may arise, finer than the old and purged ¢ prganise 
much of its ignorance—a second spring in which man will find himojjowed 
self anew in a rough, simple, but integrated life. Sin and neurosifiyhen Au: 
will nut pass away: they are our heritage; but the latter will mgeized the 
longer be, as to-day, widespread and malignant. Or it may be thafiion. 
the war will end conventionally in a stalemate or a defeat for on} The ai 
or other party, and the industrial world, purged of certain excesses Bpasis of 
will drag itself on for a time. But it camnot endure. The neuroti {catholic 
tensions generated by the modern apostasy from the earth and fromfand to a 
God, and fostered by a false abstracted view of life, must destroy Bion and 
the individual and society. Neurosis, mass neurosis, and increasing- Fintellectt 
ly malignant neurosis, is the inevitable result of our industrial civ: §,, provi 
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In the winter of 1920-21 there was founded in Vienna the Assock § .y.iser 
ation known as Logos. It was an Association or club of members and cri 
of the University who sought to solve their problems and difficulties f ., ar 
by discussion and research. There were under-graduates and es, at 
graduates, scholars and professors, men and women of the learned sdestee 
professions : historians, scientists, doctors, lawyer, metaphysicians, the spi 


linguists, social-philosophers and economists. Those were days of and. th 
hardship and misery in Austria. The dismemberment of the old group: 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the breakdown of a world built five cen- which 
turies before, the reversal of age-old traditions, poverty and un- 


ara" 4... | in the 
employment, anti-religious movements and modern materialistic- 
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e Of affaiMtionalistic trends of thought, brought new social and individual 
ly @ gogleeds and innumerable personal problems, and led a few people to 
1al growMeather together for discussion. They soon realised that only faith 
ing’ of tiould provide a firm basis for their proceedings and that authorita- 
igious solitve guidance on theological matters was essential. They, there- 
n there fre, approached the Jesuit Fathers in Vienna and asked for the 
NON senyopointment of a Father to act as spiritual adviser at their meetings. 
carth anifhis request was granted, and after a year’s intensive work by some 
, wenty laymen of different learned professions of science and arts 
> tO knoyfind after many experiments a certain definite method was tested and 


Ssibilitigfccepted and proved to be perfectly workable. This method became 
Y Smashiihe basis of the organisation of the Logos circles. Ever increasing 
1€W darifublic interest and a growing membership made it necessary to 


urged of 
ind him. 
neurosis 


pganise the Association formally and establish more circles. There 
ollowed nearly seventeen years of successful work, until the day 
. when Austria was invaded by the Germans. The Nazis at once 
re al seized the premises and library of Logos and dissolved the Associa- 
on. 
for om The aim of Logos was the re-education of Catholic laymen on the 
XCeSSe5 Bhasis of solid knowledge and deeper insight into the truths of the 
r€urotk ECatholic faith; to make up for deficiencies in religious instruction, 
id fromBand to adjust religious knowledge to the standard of secular educa- 
destroy tion and learning; to re-open the approach to Catholicism to wider 
Casing: Fintellectual sections in a philosophical, rational and intellectual way ; 
all civi Fig provide a Catholic basis for the secular problems of science, arts 
and public life. In short, its object was to penetrate intellectual life 


TON. Bwith the Logos spermatikos. 

The organisation of Logos was democratic, and its activities were 
divided by the college terms of the University into two Semesters, 
one from autumn to Lent, and one from Lent to summer, with two 
months’ summer holidays. A General Meeting was held in each 

__, Semester. It was opened with Holy Mass said by the spiritual 
Ssoci- : ‘ : 
nbell adviser and attended: by all members, and its purpose was to discuss 
ultial and criticise all the activities of the Association, to elect the Chair- 
and 4 72" and the managing Executive Committee, to settle financial mat- 
ened 4 @*S and to grant admission to new members. The Executive Com- 
inal mittee was presided over by the Chairman, and was composed of 
sa the spiritual advisers of each Circle, the librarian, secretary, treasurer 
a andthe chairmen of the Circles, and the chairmen of the professional 
cen | STOUPS-, It met monthly or fortnightly, and was the managing body 
a which was responsible for arranging the programmes of the lectures 
sia in the different Circles. A Circle was, if possible, to be limited to 
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twenty members, and when this number was exceeded a new Cir 
was ‘to be established. The Circles were formed of men and womy 
of different professions, and so far as possible all professions wep 
to be represented in each. Each Circle was autonomous and electa 
its own chairman and secretary. There were finally four or fiy 
Circles, each of which met once a week on its own day at 7.0 p.m, 
Members of all the Circles belonging to the same profession forme; 
a professional group, whose task was to prepare and provide th 
lectures. Members had to submit their lectures, before they wer 
delivered in the Circles, to their professional group, which was re. 
sponsible for criticising, and, if necessary, correcting it, and fo 
fixing the questions for discussion, but dealt only with the secula 
aspects of the lectures. There were a metaphysical group, an his 
torical group, a jurisprudential group (including politics, sociology 
and economics) a scientific group, a medical group (which included 
psychology), and a literary group. The professional groups hel{ 
their meetings as often as was needed, once a month, or three o 
four times a semester. 

Every Catholic of a certain standard of education (graduate o 
undergraduate) could become a member of Logos, and membership 
was granted on the suggestion of the Executive Committee at th 
General Meeting. The suggestion for membership could only hk 
made if the applicant had attended the regular meetings as an appli 
cant for two semesters (or, in exceptional cases, one), had joined in 
the discussions and had himself contributed at least one lecture 
Political opinion, nationality or race did not play any part. Prac. 
tically any well-educated or learned person was admitted as a guest 
without regard to his creed. In every Circle a list was circulated 
showing those present, divided into three columns according as they 
were members, applicants, or guests. To invite anybody to joi 
was prohibited. Before every General Meeting the names which 
had appeared in the ‘‘ applicants ’’ column at the meetings of the 
last two semesters were taken into consideration. The decisive 
factors for admission were the degree of education, the interest in 
the work shown by regular attendance and participation in the dis 
cussions, and the general standard of the applicant. The strict 
principle was : Quality not quantity. ; 






The working of Logos can best be understood from a description 
of the Circle meetings. As has been said, each Circle met weekly 
at 7.0 p.m. on its own day. The chairman opened the Circle, and 
the spiritual adviser sat in-front-of him. Every Circle had its secre 
tary, whose duty it was to keep short Minutes of the main points 
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of the lecture, of its problems and questions, and of the solutions 
arrived at by discussion. These Minutes were essential for the work 
of the professional groups in preparing lectures and questions for 
discussion. The secretary was also responsible for circulating a list 
of persons present. Every Circle Meeting began with the reading 
of the Holy Gospel. At the beginning of a semester, each Circle 
chose either one of the Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles or an 
Epistle for its reading during that semester (one Circle once chose, 
as an exception, to read the Gospel for the following Sunday). A 
member of the Circle read a few verses or a chapter. Questions 
could then be asked, and this part’of the proceedings, which was 
not to last more than half an hour or, at the most, forty minutes, 
was concluded with a short discussion and exegesis by the spiritual 
adviser. This reading was always regarded as an essential part of 
the Meeting and was never omitted. It afforded opportunity for 
some religious instruction, especially in the dogmatic field, and gave 
guidance to members for their own reading of the Holy Bible. But 
besides this, it was essential as a preparation of the community for 
the work that was to follow it. They came to the Meetings from 
their own every-day work, from university office, hospital, or Law 
Courts, from every kind of occupation. The reading of the Holy 
Gospel—during which smoking was prohibited—created a peaceful, 
clean and calm atmosphere which seemed to clear the air of the dust 
of daily work and life and fulfil the promise, ‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them’ 
(Matt. xviii, 20). 

After the Gospel had been read, a lecture was regularly given by 
one of the members. Its subject was taken from the lecturer’s own 
professional work or occupation, and it explained in detail the sober 
facts from which some religious ideological problem or difficulty 
arose. The lecture, therefore, did not propose any solution or sug- 
gestion of a solution, but ended with an open problem, or a ques- 
tion or questions, which might be in the dogmatic or moral field. 
These questio:.s were put to the Circle to be solved or decided by 
discussion. The lecture should not take more than twenty-five or 
thirty minutes. Lecturers were normally members of Logos ; but 
guests were exceptionally invited to lecture, and somtimes were such 
well-known persons as Ignatius Seipel, F. Przywara, F. Lindworsky, 
F. Lippert, Romano Guardini, and Hendryk de Man. These lectures 
dealt with various problems in public and private life, and were the 
outcome of social or individual difficulties which had become ap- 
parent in the course of the professional or scholarly activities of 
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the members. Each lecture was prepared as regards its secular cop. 
tents by the professional group, which, as has been explained above, 
also formulated the questions for discussion. The purpose of the 
lecturer was not to perform a brilliant rhetorical feat, but simply 
to explain clearly and soberly the professional matter from which 
the ideological difficulty had arisen. With two or three, or even 
more, questions the lecture came to an end, and the discussion fol. 
lowed. 

The discussion took the greater part of the time of every Meeting 
—between an hour and a half and two hours, and sometimes even 
longer. Its basic principles were, No vanity, no self-consciousness, 
but complete frankness and a sincere aiming at truth. If no satis. 
factory solution or answers could be reached, the discussion was to 
be postponed and continued at another Meeting until general agree- 
ment in accordance with dogma and law, moral, divine or ecclesias- 
tical, was achieved. The results were recorded, briefly in a few 
sentences, in the Minutes by the secretary. The value of the Minutes 
to the professional groups has already been mentioned. In order to 
get a true team spirit and common work, and to encourage the 
younger members to come out of their shells, the older members 
and scholars would withhold their opinion at the beginning of a dis- 
cussion. It was always underlined as a principle that there should 
be no teachers or pupils, but that everybody should give and take in 
the common work. Attendance at the Meetings was obligatory, and 
members were expected to furnish an explanation of absence. 

The importance of the work thus done is shown by the subjects 
on which lectures were given. For example, the jurisprudential 
group considered problems of matrimonial and criminal law, ques- 
tions of agricultural reform and of the relation of man to the soil 
(peasantry problems), unemployment, the right to work, medieval 
and modern class society, property in Roman law and the social 
function of property, housing policy and its bearing on family life, 
ethical elements in Marxism and the psychology of Marxism. The 
medical group dealt with such questions as euthanasia, craniotomy, 
painless birth, birth control, and with pastoral problems in hospitals 
and the obligations of Catholic doctors and nurses; with problems 
of eugenics, and many psychological questions associated with the 
names of Freud, Adler, Jung and Wundt. The historical group con- 
sidered various conceptions of history : German idealism (Hegel) 
and Historical Theology (Augustine, Dante, Calderon, and of the 
moderns, F. Thomas Michels, O.S.B., Theodor Haecker). Other 
subjects were the Holy Roman Empire; classic and Christian 
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heroism (the German and Catholic conceptions); the conception of 
liberty, equality and fraternity as held by the French Revolution, 
liberal democracy, St. Paul, the Fathers and Scholastics; national- 
ism, the nation and the State, and the right place of the nation in 
the objective order of values. The metaphysicians’ group discussed 
Nietzsche, Martin Haidegger, modern phenomenology, Husserl and 
Max Scheler, Theodor Haecker, Simmel, Othmar Spann (who several 
times cames as a guest to Logos) and the philosophic questions raised 
by psycho-analysis. Certain definite fundamental problems again 
and again became apparent in different forms in these lectures and 
discussions: the problem of’ the freedom of the will the psycho- 
physical problem, the problem of suffering, the problem of sacrifice, 
the problem of law and charity, and all the various problems falling 
under the common denominator of individual and community. 

It is interesting to note that a general change of thought which 
occurred universally became obvious in the activities of Logos. 
When the Association started in the early twenties, it had to deal 
with the nineteenth-century school of thought, that is to say with 
materialism and individualism in its forms of rationalist liberalism, 
pragmatism, and Marxist socialism. In their problems and ques- 
tions the members of Logos had to face and fight individualism and 
rationalism. But even as early as about 1927-28 it was becoming 
increasingly clear that these were no longer the actual menace. The 
real foe was now irrationalism and collectivism, and it seemed 
necessary to defend and emphasize the position of the moral spiritual 
personality. A+ most interesting change of front took place, and 
the activities of Logos clearly reflected the big changes of thought 
(Othmar Spann) which obviously foreshadowed the events to come. 

Logos started with some twenty to twenty-five members, In the 
last years of its existence it had four or five Circles, each with twenty- 
five to thirty members and each working regularly and meeting 
weekly. It was successful in that an ever increasing number of its 
members were working in intellectual professions everywhere, in 
offices, Law Courts, hospitals and schools, and were gradually be- 
ginning to permeate intellectual life with Catholic thought. More- 
over Logos became for many people—whether non-believers, non- 
Catholics, or lukewarm Catholics—an approach to the Church, and 
in this way it became in many cases the instrument of grace. An 
attempt is now being made to continue the Circles in London, and 
anybody who may be interested could be put in touch by writing 


to the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
W. C. BREITENFELD, 
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REVIEWS 


Tue PsycuoLocy or C. C. Junc. By Dr. Jolan Jacobi. (Kegan 
Paul; 12s.) 


Tue Successrut Error. A Critical Study of Freudian Psycho. 
Analysis. By Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D. (Sheed and Ward; 
10s. 6d.) 


PsycHOLocy AND REticious TRuTH. By Thomas Hywel Hughes, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D. (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 


* My endeavours in psychology,’ writes Professor Jung in his Fore. 
word to Dr. Jacobi’s book, ‘ have been essentially pioneer work, 
leaving me neither time nor opportunity for a concise presentation 
of the elements of my psychological theories.’ Jung’s own works 
are indeed manifold and bulky ; they are also expensive. For all the 
fascination of their contents, it cannot be said that they are always 
conspicuous for orderliness and lucidity, though exception may be 
made for the Two Essays in Analytical Psychology, which remains 
the best introduction to Jung’s works in Jung’s words. There was 
a very real need for a compendious account of his discoveries, 
methods and theories. Miss Corrie’s A.B.C. of Jung’s Psychology 
was 190 compendious to serve as a general introduction, useful as 
it was as a vade-mecum to the reader of Jung’s own books; more- 
over, it was written previous to the later developments of the Analy- 
tical Psychology school. Dr. Toni Wolff’s Analytical or ‘ Complex’ 
Psychology (written for and published by the Guild of Pastoral Psy- 
chology) was a masterpiece of condensation; but this again was 
perhaps too fleshless a skeleton to impress the uninitiated reader, 
and was @onfessedly a companion to Jung’s own works rather than 
an independent textbook. What was needed was some approach 
to a textbook which would avoid the extremes of mere abstract sche- 
matisation of theoretic conclusions on the one hand and a mere 
congeries of raw material on the other. 

Nobody acquainted with the subject will fail to appreciate its diffi- 
culty; nor will they fail to admire the manner in which Dr. Jacobi 
has met this need. The role she has set herself has been purely 
that of expositor and schematiser, and her reliability in this capacity 
bears the guarantee of Professor Jung himself. The value of her 
book is enhanced by excellent plates and diagrams, a biographical 
note, and a complete bibliography of Jting’s published works. The 
text is admirable in its logical orderliness and lucidity, assisted by a 
sound sense of scientific methodology, while at the same time suc- 
cessfully conveying something of the ‘feel’ of its subject. There 
is an inevitable danger in works of this kind that the reader may 
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yain the impression that the material is even more clear and sche- 
matic than the facts can warrant; analyses (the reader should be 
Warned) seldom conform quite exactly to Dr. Jacobi’s somewhat 
over-precise schedule, and it would perhaps have been well had she 
insisted more emphatically that this is to be taken only as a very 
general underlying pattern. Readers generally will do well to heed 
professor Jung’s caution in regard to all‘such synopses : ‘ Such pre- 
sentations slip all too easily into a certain assertive style, which is 
wholly inappropriate to my views... It is my firm conviction that 
the time for an all-inclusive theory, taking in and presenting all the 
contents, processes and phenomena of the psyche from one central 
viewpoint, has not yet come by a long way.’ The fact that the book 
was originally written in German is possibly a little too evident in 
the text of the translation. 

Jung, as is well known, was originally a collaborator with Freud 
and one of the lights of the Psychoanalytic school. He was eventu- 
ally compelled, on the strength of his therapeutic experience, to ques- 
tion and finally to repudiate the insufficiencies of Freud’s purely on- 
togenetic and mechanistic theories and the consequent limitations of 
Freudian technique. At the same time he was able to include much 
of Freud’s purely reductive methods, and so to account for their 
relative efficacy, within the framework of a more comprehensive and 
non-materialistic synthesis (as explained by him especially in the first 
ot the Two Essays). Jung’s critique of Freud has the advantage of 
first-hand experience of what he criticises (he had been indeed the 
originator of much psychoanalytic formulation), and at the same 
time of being levelled from a stable position which makes construc- 
tive criticism possible. In The Successful Error Professor Allers de- 
livers an offensive which is confessedly purely negative, and in which 
he declines to ‘ propose any other theory to replace Freud’s.’ Hav- 
ing no lines of his own to defend, he has the advantage of unlimited 
room fur manoeuvre, an advantage which he is not slow to exploit to 
the extent of attacking the ‘errors’ of his foe from a variety of 
quite incompatible standpoints. At the same time he is less advan- 
tageously placed to explain his therapeutic ‘ success,’ to which, in- 
deed, he devotes only two hurried and quite inadequate pages. The 
Successful Error is in fact pure polemics, and it is unfortunate that 
much really sound, thoughtful and important argument is obscured 
by much special pleading and petulant bickering. The level of argu- 
ment sometimes falls very low indeed, as when he attacks all group 
psychology on the grounds (which, however solid, require more to 
support them than the ipse dixit of St. Thomas) of the ontological 
impossibility of a collective forma substantialis, and then, in the 
self-same chapter, upbraids the group psychologists because their 
collective psyche is not a forma substantialis. ‘Worse follows when, 
with the emphasis of italics, he disposes of the collective psyche on 
the grounds that it has no organ! 
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. Dr. Allers’ invocations of elementary textbook scholastic phil 
sophy are unlikely to redound to its credit, and the assumptions yp. 
derlying some of his arguments leave the impression that in‘ his dé 
nunciations of Freudian materialism the pot is indeed calling’ the 
kettle black. His main contention, as against that of Dalbiez which 
has been echoed by Maritain and Mortimer Adler, is that ‘ theory and 
practice are so closely bound together in psychoanalysis as to be 
truly inseparable.’ He has little difficulty in proving this point; the 
pity is that he proves too much. It is a pity too that, as his few 
references to Jung show clearly, his knowledge of the theory and 
practice of the Analytical Psychology (Jungian) school is of the most 
superficial character. But for all his objections to Dalbiez, he shares 
the view that religion and psychology can be kept in mutually ex. 
clusive compartments. A Jungian must conclude that he has, after 
all, swallowed the essential venenum freudianum, 


Not very much light, it is to be feared, will be shed on the elusive 
frontiers of religion and psychology by Dr. Hughes’ book, which 
takes us from the acrimonious arena of Dr. Allers to the urbanities 
of the parsonage parlour. It is full of ornamental bric-a-brac, and 
is pervaded by good intentions (of the kind which lead inevitably to 
the final conclusion that there is No Hell), but presents little evidence 
of strenuous thought. The ‘ psychology’ is a vague eclecticism, and 
the “ religious truth’ a mush of ‘ experience ’’ combining unmistak- 
ably Modalist, Nestorian and Pelagian elements. There are occa- 
sional ‘ bright ideas,’ but they scarcely repay the energy required 
for the task of reading the whole book. 


Victor Wuirte, O.P. 


ConsciENcE AND Society. A Study of the Psychological Prerequi- 
sites of Law and Order. By Raynard West, M.D., D.Phil. 
(Methuen ; 15s.) 

RELIGION IN PLANNED Society. By E. C. Urwin. (Epworth Press; 
4s.) 

Dr. Raynard West sets out to show that we fail to tackle suc- 
cessfully the task of building’a world community because ‘ there are 
certain simple facts of human nature’ which can be learnt from 
philosopher, psychologist and lawyer but which we have failed to 
interpret, and that in particular we have misunderstood the place 
and significance of aggressiveness in our social lives. Noting the 
extent to which men’s theorising is the result of emotional arid other 
non-rational factors, he exemplifies his general statement by a de- 
tailed study of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Freud; and proceeds to 
collect the facts of human nature in ‘a way which will avoid the 
partial and prejudicial selections which we have had to record.’ His 
examination, which uses case-material of normal as well as abnormal 
or neurotic subjects, leads him to conclude (1) that for the purposes 
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of sociology we may best divide man’s primary instincts into social 
and aggressive or self-assertive ; (2) that both in the happy normal 
and in the unhappy neurotic personality the social instinct nearly 
always wins; (3) that we can understand and therefore master col- 
lective aggressiveness by analogy with individual aggressiveness, 
recognising the presence of aggressiveness in ourselves, and the 
mechanisms of ‘ distortion’ and identification of opponents with pri- 
mitive fantasy figures and ‘ projection’ on to them of our own ag- 
gressiveness ; hence (4) that loyalty to world society is not enough 
without the ‘extended self-control’ provided by enforced law; (5) 
that this means that communities of nations as of individuals can 
be started only by abnegation of absolute sovereignty ; (6) that mere 
‘condensations ’ of pewer into bigger groupings of powers (each 
group implying loyalty against other groups) will do nothing to re- 
move the problem of war, but that on the contrary, (7) the problem 
is ‘to find a means of associating with those who are different from 
and potentially hostile to us. The method is law superior to_ all 
groups; the means the force that can create it’; and that finally 
(8) this abnegation of sovereignty and world-law can either be estab- 
lished voluntarily, or imposed through military victory, or achieved 
by a revolution of peoples against states as such. 

The survey of historical theories from the psychological standpoint 
which this argument involves is extremely interesting, particularly 
the alignment of Hobbes with Freud and the comparison of the latter 
with an aggressive-obsessional patient of the author’s; the survey 
of the facts of human behaviour and the inferences drawn are of 
great value, especially at the present time when objective thinking 
about the aggressive instinct is so difficult; and it would be difficult 
to over-stress the importance of the main conclusion, that we must 
recognise the presence of aggressiveness in ourselves, and guaran- 
tee its control by renouncing national sovereignty sufficiently to allow 
of effective control by world law—the League failed because of lack 
of machinery for ‘ utilising the loyalty of its members by taking the 
execution of their promises out of their own hands.’ 

And yet the argument seems to stop short of completeness. Law 
is not the restraint of self-assertiveness; it is the restraint of this 
or that expression of self-assertiveness. And how are we to decide 
which expressions ought to be restrained and which not? ‘ It is the 
obsessionals who lead us into aggressiveness’; ‘we cannot judge 
our own cause’: true, but perhaps not the whole truth? An ob- 
jective standard of justice will surely say that some acts of self- 
assertion are justified and necessary, and others not. It is just here, 
at the point at which objective principles—the content of law—be- 
come necessary that the argument halts. Perhaps the very scant 
space given in the historical survey to the Middle Ages in general 
and to St. Thomas in particular is significant. (Vitoria is not even 
mentioned.) These men did not ‘fail completely ’ to find a law con- 








a framework (of faith and theology) which itself supplied a sanction 
True, it was a sanction that could be defied; but it is surely ing. 
curate to read our modern scorn of religious principles and cong. 
quent complete lack of common ground into a more theologically. 
minded age. And it is significant also that Dr. West scarcely men. 
tions Jung; and sees no difference between the psychologist who seg 
sex or fear or aggressiveness in everything, and the psychologig 
who sees religion in everything: all are ‘ equally fetishists’; yet 
religion is unlike the rest in that, whether fact or fiction, it is at 
rate admittedly all-inclusive. It can supply a content to the notion 
of Equity, which otherwise is apt to be nebulous and endlessly dis. 
puted in application ; it can also supply a motive force for self-abne. 
gation where the cold light of reason is likely to fail. 


It is here that Mr. Urwin’s book provides a needed complement tp 
Dr. West’s. Even in national life we are far from having success. 
fully defined the content of controlling law. According to Dr. West, 
we have solved the problem of individual aggressiveness by the rule 
of law: but is it not true to say that aggressiveness, robbed of its 
political outlet, has found an economic outlet—and has reduced ws 
to a state of injustice which makes men clamour precisely fora 
planned society? But is a planned society compatible with free 
dom? Once again, it depends surely on two things : the extent (or 
content) of the planning, and what Mr. Urwin notes as the ‘ most 
desperate need of planned society, the need for a faith to give the 
body {politic] a soul.’ It is above all the sense of thwarted justice 
which produces the defnand for planning ; but if we are to have jus 
tice must it be at the expense of freedom? Dr. West says yes, 
though not of happiness; Mr. Urwin, with what seems greater pene- 
tration, says no. The Christian religion is widely distrusted in the 
modern world because of the subservience to vested interests which 
men see in many professed Christians; yet in the main it has fought 
hard both for justice and for freedom; and because it is clear in 
principle as to the extent of public planning and of private initiative 
alike, it can safeguard both. (It is a pity that Mr. Urwin, treat- 
ing of all this, did not enumerate the areas of individual freedom 
more explicitly.) Again, becaust Christianity can ‘ give the body a 
soul’ it can save freedom not only by limiting the exient of plan- 
ning, but by determining the mode of planning: for a community 
spirit which accepts and wills the control of law makes obedience 
itself a form of freedom. Dr. West has done a great service in 
making the ‘ psychological prerequisites ’ of order clear; Mr. Urwin 
heips us to see a stage further, to the need of establishing the con- 
tent of laws (governing the economic as well as the political domain), 
and of a common faith which will make even obedience to those laws 
themselves an act of freedom. 






GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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Wak AND THE PsyCHOLoGIcAL ConpDITIONS OF PEACE. By William 


Brown. (A. & C. Black; 7s. 6d.) 


This is a new edition with three additional chapters of the author’s 
War and Peace: Essays in Psychological Analysis, published foug 








1B months before the war. The original chapters are unrevised, but 


jad naturally to the new material which is concerned with the philo- 
sophy and psychology of the Nazi state, the psychological factors 
fading to war, and the psychological conditions of peace. 

Broadly, Dr. Brown’s thests appears to be that although ethics 
and rcligion are, as he says, ‘the ultimate court of appeal,’ the 
causes Of war and the conditions of peace are primarily psychopatho- 
logical. Is this altogether certain? Undoubtedly one of the chief 
causes of war is the conflict of ideas in normal men of good-will. As 
Hegel saw, the human tragedy is that while most men strive to do 
right, they differ passionately in their ideas of the right; and these 
different conceptions of right are bound at times to conflict. Another 
obvious cause is the conflict of sheer evil with partial good—a con- 
flict that does seem largely to explain the present war. Beside these 
immense issues the psychopathological forces seem relatively insig- 
nificant ; but Dr. Brown argues that their importance is conditional. 
Neurotic states of mind condition our good and evil tendencies ; and 
few will deny that the neurotic conditions generated by modern in- 
dustrialism (together with the inherent contradictions of industrial 
society itself) lead to war. 

Dr. Brown’s argument will lack conviction for many readers, par- 
ticularly those reared in the traditions of this journal, on account 
of his assumption of the truth of certain psychological premises. He 
takes for granted many of the Freudian premises on the mind and 
its structure (the unconscious, the ego, the super-ego, and the id), a 
conception rejected by the Adlerian school, and ruthlessly criticised 
by Allers. He also assumes the aggressiveness of primitive man, 
a position open to considerable doubt. He may be right; but un- 
less his premises are certain his diagnosis will be unconvincing and 
his remedy ineffectual. The present uncertainty of psychological 
knowledge makes any attempt to get rid of war on psychological 
grounds extremely problematical. 

Some of the best things in the book are in the new chapters. The 
survey of the rise of Nazi philosophy and psychology traces most 
lucidly the impact of the ideas of Herder, Fichte, Rosenberg, and 
others, on a people emotional and somewhat paranoid (having delu- 
sions of persecution, i.e. encirclement), and reveals that Germany 
is the aggressor precisely because she thinks on aggressive lines. 
The idea of one race-state as supreme must lead to war with other 
races and states. Dr. Brown quotes Rosenberg as saying that ‘ Nor- 
dic blood represents that mystery which has replaced and supplanted 
the old sacraments.’ As a solution for the post-war chaos, he sug- 
gests a renewed League, or a Federal Union; but—and it is an im- 
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portant ‘ but ’—he emphasises that there must be a wider Psycho. 









logical knowledge in the statesmen who comprise the new Le 

or Federation if it is to succeed. Diplomacy needs more of the psy. 
chology of Dr. Brown, and considerably more of the Theocentricisn God, to 
advocated by Mr. George Glasgow, the ratio being one of means to fgan’s tt 
end. ” Tiree fror 
The book is clearly and attractively written. ‘There are signs of |midst ©: 
- haste at times, as when Dr. Brown misleadingly speaks of war as food an 
invariably the worst of all evils and elsewhere as necessary in cep §rest qui 
tain situations, or when he criticises the view in Mein Kampf tha} There 
peace can only be established by war after having implied that war f nd gaj 
may be necessary to preserve the peace. But he is always readable; } which 2 
and in the main his judgements of political events are sane and up. is the f 
biassed. equality 
ROBERT HamILTon. fio close 
spiritua 
Tue Law or Liserty. By Margaret M. Harvey. Swarthmore Leo. § pant fe 

ture, 1942. (Allen & Unwin; 2s. 6d. cloth, 1s. 6d. paper.) > 

Though speaking as a Quaker to Quakers, the author discourses 
fairly generally on the duties and responsibilities of Christians in J CurisT 
and beyond the present crisis. There is first the communal witness tia 
for peace. In the words of the Friends of 1804: ‘It is a solemn The 
thing to stand before the nation as the advocates of inviolable peace,’ today 
and professed pacifists cannot but ask themselves if they too have withou: 
not lived with little protest as members of a society which they saw iin is 
to make for war. Renais 
There is also the witness for liberty; but the liberty a Christian { ynable 
looks to is ‘ the liberty of the glory of the children of God,’ which J come | 
has been veiled and countered by the ‘liberties’ granted by a sect ff deeper 
larist State. ‘There has been liberty to create scarcity, to plan § pagani 
monopoly, to destroy the very means of life, and for the victim there } are sig 
has been liberty to waste his youth, his strength, his manhood, un- § inter a 
wanted and purposeless. Small wonder then that men, seeing no J the w 
true liberty in their precarious lives, have judged it visionary, im- § Christ 
possible of attainment, and have largely abandoned the search, seek- f her cl 
ing now a lesser, though they feel perhaps an attainable good, } of ma 
security.’ Christ 
For us as for our ancestors, remedy lies in the fresh and fearless } wheth 
application of the eternal laws of God. ‘It has been one of the | tiple | 
special temptations of our day to speak as if the word of God may | behin« 
have sufficed for those in quieter times, but as for us, we are in | end a 
the grip of vast inexorable forces . . . . The precepts of old, we | chara 
say, do not suffice for our peculiar difficulties or are too difficult | guilt 
to apply in these more complicated days. But those books which world 
impress us most with their eternal significance and truth, Isaiah— ] realis 
the Psalms—the Gospels, were written in time of crisis by men and | ethos 
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for men who must have felt themselves just as threatened by forces 
every whit as overwhelming.’ 

We return then to the proven path of inward communion with 
God, to contemplation which overflows into action. There only is 
man’s true liberty won. ‘When God,’ says Winstanley, ‘sets you 
free from your bondage, you shall find the Spirit in you, and in the 
midst of these national hurly-burlies, though you lack riches and 
food and clothes and even the communion of good people, you can 
rest quiet in God.’ 

There is much one might criticise in this lecture. Catholics will 
find gaps in the theology and will distrust a social philosophy in 
which an undefined ‘ equality’ is treated as a good in itself (justice 
is the fundamental thing, implying the rightness of certain kinds of 
equality and the wrongness of others). But it would be impossible 
to close this notice in any controversial tone. Integrity, humility, 
spirituality are deeply impressed on th. book, and the reader’s domi- 
nant feeling must be of admiration. 





WALTER SHEWRING. 


CHRISTIANITY, PoLirics AND Power. By Gerhard Leibhoiz. (Chris- 
tian News-Letter Books, No. 15; Sheldon Press; 1s. 6d.) 


The Church can and must concern itself with politics; it cannot 
today (as it could in former ages) withdraw itself from the world 
without signing its own death-warrant; modern pagan totalitarian- 
ism is the climax of a process of secularisation which started at the 
Renaissance—ar, attempt to fulfil collectively what the individual is 
unable to accomplish; therefore ‘ the present crisis cannot be over- 
come by the attainment of purely political aims,’ ‘the issue is a 
deeper one’: there is left ‘ only the alternative of Christianity or 
paganism, of Christian renewal of political life or nihilism.’ There 
are signs which indicate that the hope of a new Christendom (solving, 
inter alia, the problem of planning v. freedom) is not unfounded :— 
the world’s need of unity and a philosophy of life, the fact that 
Christianity can speak with authority, the Church’s ability to meet 
her challengers because of her full acquaintance with ‘ the reality 
of matter and evil in life’ and her realist readiness to work with non- 
Christians who pursue similar objectives (though, alas, one wonders 
whether this last contention is not too optimistic). An immense mul- 
tiple task waits; education, social justice, international order, and 
behind these a reformation in the life of the Church itself—‘ in the 
end all depends on whether the ‘Churches take on the revolutionary 
character of which we have spoken ’—beginning with confession of 
guilt and ending by bridging the gap which separates her from the 
world to-day and becoming again ‘a truly living force capable of 
realising her totalitarian political claims and of creating the political 
ethos which God demands from the political order.” Thus the au- 
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thor’s argument. It is a pity that the style and manner are not m 
the same level as the matter. 


G.V. 


Tue Patn To Reconstruction. A brief introduction to Alber 
Schweitzer’s philosophy of civilisation. By Mrs. Charles E. §, 
Russell. (A. and C. Black; 3s, 6d.) 


Mrs. Russell has set herself to give ordinary people some idea of 
the life and teaching of Albert Schweitzer.- She herself worked 
with him in Africa, and is therefore particularly qualified to speak 
of one of the most remarkable men alive to-day. She writes with 
understandable enthusiasm, and though she modestly disclaims any 
competence in philosophy, comparison with her sources will show 
that the work has been well done. Perhaps the outstanding quality 
in Schweitzer is courage : courage to translate conviction into action 
at whatever cost, courage to face with scrupulous honesty the ful 
implications of the truth as he sees it. The truth as he sees it is 
bleak, and the philosophic basis for reconstruction which he offers 
is inevitably disappointing to those who see differently. But his re 
spect for personality, his stress on the necessity of thought, his 
diagnosis of the ills of our civilisation, show striking agreement with 
the thought of men of widely differing theological: schools. The 
chapter in this book called ‘ The Decline of Civilisation ’ would by 
itself make its publication worth while. There is that unhappily rare 
accompaniment to a popular book, a good bibliography, and thre 
photographs taken by the author. 

A, E. H. Swinsteap. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Dear Sir,—There is a deal of difference between the gift of com- 
punction, for which Miss Graef appeals, and the vice of self-centred- 
ness, which Miss Underhill condemns. 


Yours, etc., 


GERARD Meat, O.P. 
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